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PEEFACE. 



This Translation of the Rhetoric of Aristotle 
is a companion volume to my Translation of 
the Politics. But it differs from it in the 
greater fulness of the notes ; for, as I have no 
thought of publishing an edition of the Rhetoric^ 
it seems to me necessary to explain as well as 
I can my interpretations of some difficult pas- 
sages and my reasons for them. It is well 
known that Mr Cope published in his lifetime 
an Introduction to Aristotle s Rhetoric and at 
his death left an elaborate commentary, which 
has since been edited with scrupulous care by 
Dr Sandys. Nobody, who has not been led 
to a close study of the Rhetoric^ can appreciate 
the extent and exactness of Mr Cope's labours. 
Next to his works, but below them in judg- 
ment, stands the critical commentary of Spen- 
gel. There are many other books bearing upon 
the Rhetoric, which a Translator is bound to 
consult, as the British Museum Catalogue (s. v. 



PREFACE. Vll 

The study of Rhetoric as an educational 
instrument, although it formed a part of 
Roman as well as of later Greek culture, 
although in the middle ages it was one of 
the subjects of the Trivium, although from 
the era of the Revival of Learning it entered 
into the curriculum of the Universities, has 
at least in England been practically neglected 
since the . beginning of the eighteenth century. 
There are several reasons for this neglect, and 
they are valid; but it is not a gain without 
a loss. It is possible that the time will come 
again when the world will recognize that "it 
is not enough to know what to say, but it is 
necessary also to know how to say it " (ου yap 1 
απογρη το €χ€ΐν α oet λέγειν, αλλ ανάγκη και \ 
ταύτα ώζ Set eliTetv). Then the Rhetoric of Aris- 
totle will, I think, be widely read, as being 
perhaps a sohtary instance of a book which 
not only begins a science but completes it. 

It is one of my hopes in publkhing this 
Translation that I may bring the Rhetoric 
within the reach, if I may so express it, of 
the modem world. The office of a translator, 
even if he is also in some sense an interpreter, 
may not unfairly be regarded as a humble one. 
But as knowledge broadens, and the mass of 
men have less leisure for studying Greek 
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thought in the language of the Greeks, it 
would seem to become more and more desir- 
able that the links which unite the new civi- 
lization with the old should be strengthened 
and multiplied ; and of these links translation 
is the chief. For, as Goethe says in one of 
his letters to Carlyle, So ist jeder Uebersetzer 
anzusehen, dass er sich als Vermittler dieses 
allgemein geistigen Handels bemiiht, und den 
Wechseltausch zu befordem sich zum Geschaft 
macht. Denn was man auch von der Unzu- 
langlichkeit des TJebersetzens sagen mag, so 
ist und bleibt es doch eines der wichtigsten 
und wiirdigsten Geschafte in dem allgemeinen 
Weltwesen. 

Habrow Sohool, 
October 13, 1886. 

N.B. The teict adopted is that of Bekker's octavo edi- 
tion. The marginal references are to the pages of the 
Translation, the references in the foot-notes to the pages 
and lines of Bekker's text. 

As in the Politics, the words italicized, except in a few 
self-evident instances, are inserted in order to make the 
original fully intelligible. 



ANALYSIS. 



BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I. 

Khetobio is a counterpart (αντίστροφος) of Dialectic. Both are 
general in their application ; neither is limited to any definite 
science. 

At present Rhetoric, like Dialectic, is unmethodical; or its 
method is purely empirical. Still it is possible to treat Rhetoric 
systematically. 

The artistic part of Rhetoric consists in the proofs (mortis) — 
although this is a part of it which is neglected in rhetorical hand- 
books (τ€χναι) — to excite the emotions of the audience is to warp 
their judgment. 

(There are three reasons for preferring the authority of the 
laws to the decisions of particular judges : 

(1) It is easier to find a few competent legislators or judges 
than a large number. 

(2) Laws are the results of mature deliberation ; judicial 
decisions are given on the spur of the moment 

(3) The legislator's decisions are general and prospective ; 
the judge's decisions relate to the issues of the moment in which 
his personal feelings may be and often are involved. 

Still there are certain questions, such as questions of fact, 
which are necessarily left to the decision of the judges.) 

The reason why writers upon Rhetoric have generally confined 
themselves to forensic Rhetoric is that it affords the most op- 
portunity of "travelling out of the record," i.a of introducing 
other topics than strict proof. 

The only proper subjects then of artistic treatment are the 
proofs. 
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The artistic proofs are threefold, consisting in 

(1) the manifestation of moral character {ήθος) in the 
speaker, 

(2) the production of a certain disposition in the audience, 

(3) the argument of the speech itself 

Accordingly the complete rhetorician should possess 

(1) the power of argumentative reasoning, 

(2) a knowledge of character, 

(3) a knowledge of the nature and quality of the emotions 

(πάθη). 

Hence it follows that Rhetoric is an offshoot of Dialectic on 
the one hand and of Ethics on the other. 
The proofs conveyed by the argument are 

(1) the example (τταρά^βιγ/ια), corresponding to the induction 
(€παγωγη) in Dialectic, 

(2) the enthymeme, corresponding to the syllogism, 

(3) the apparent enthymeme {φαιν6μ€νον €νθνμημΛ) corre- 
sponding to the apparent syllog^m {φαινόμενος σνΧΚογισμός). 

The enthymeme may be called a rhetorical syllogism. 

The example a rhetorical induction. 

Rhetoric then discovers the means of persuasion in any 
subject 

But no art takes particular cases into consideration. Hence 
Rhetoric will consider probability not in relation to an individual, 
but in relation to a class of persons similarly constituted. 

Also the materials of Rhetoric are the ordinary subjects of 
human deliberation; and these are such subjects as admit of 
two possibilities, or in other words human actions. 

And farther, the audience to which Rhetoric addresses itself, 
is a popular one, without the power of following lengthy 
arguments. 

[, The ^propositions of which enthymemes are constructed are 
probabilities {cIkoto) and signs {σημαία) ; "' 

and signs are either necessary and conclusive, being then 
called demonstrations {τ€κμηρια)^ 

or not necessary, but only generally true. 
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Hence the deliberatiye orator employe propositions (npcraaeis) 
relating to expediency and inexpediency, 

the forensic orator propositions relating to justice and 
injustice, 

the epideictic orator propositions relating to honour and 
disgrace; 

and these are the '^ special topics" of each kind of Rhetoric. 

But they all employ propositions relating to possibility and 
impossibility, the occurrence or non-occurrence of events in the 
past and in the future, and magnitude both absolute and com- 
parative ; 

these are the " common topics." 



CHAPTERS IV—VIII. 
Deliberative or political Rhetoric {το σνμβου\€υτικ6ν tj 

δημηγορικον yevos). 



CHAPTER IV. 

As the end (rikos) which deliberative Rhetoric regards is 
expediency, its subjects are things good or bad, i.e. expedient or 
injurious, 

but not all such things, 

not such as do not admit of two possibilities, 

nor such as depend on Nature (φύσις) or chance (τνχη). 

The subjects of Rhetoric are all such things, being expedient 
or injurious, as are possible matters of deliberation, i.e. such as 
naturally depend upon our own action. 

The most important of these are : — 

(1) Financa 

(2) War and peace• 
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(3) Defence of the country. 

(4) Imports and exports. 

(5) Legislation. 

Under (1) Finance, 

comes a knowledge of the resources of the State and their 
possible development and its channels of expenditure. 

Under (2) War and Peace, 

a knowledge of the actual and possible military force of the 
State and of other States with which it has been or may be at war 
and of their military history. 

Under (3) Defence of the country, 

a knowledge of its defensive force and the sites of its 
fortresses. 

Under (4) Imports and exports, 

a knowledge of the relation of the State to other States 
in respect of its necessary supplies. 

Under (5) Legislation, 

a knowledge of the different kinds of polities and their sources 
of strength or weakness. 



CHAPTER V. 

As all men, both individually and collectively, aim at happiness 
(cvdot/ioi^ia), it is upon happiness or the constituents of happiness 
that exhortation and dissuasion turn. 

Various definitions of happiness : 

(a) prosperity conjoined with virtua 
Φ) an independent state of existence. 

(c) the pleasantest life conjoined with safety. 

(d) an abundance of goods and slaves with the ability to 
preserve them and to make a practical use of them. 
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Happiness implies the possession of 

(1) personal goods (ra iv αΰτώ αγαθά), whether of the soul 
or of the body ; 

(2) external goods (ra cktos αγαθά), such as nobility, riches, 
honour. 

The constituent parts of happiness are 

(1) Nobility, which implies 

in a State, that its citizens are indigenous or of high 
antiquity or have won themselves fame. 

in a family, the legitimacy of its members and their good 
name or celebrity. 

(2) The blessing of offspring, 

whether of a numerous, stalwart and moral youth in 
a State, 

or of numerous and goodly children, both male and female, in 
a fitmily. 

N.B. It is important to provide for the moral culture of the 
women as well as of the men. 

(3) Wealth, in money, lands, live stock and slaves; not only 
the productive kinds of wealth, but luxuries. The possession 
of wealth should be both absolute and secure. 

(4) Reputation, whether for personal character or for some 
prized possession. 

(5) Honour, which may assume a number of different forms. 

(6) Health. 

(7) Beauty, which is different at different periods of life. 

(8) Strength. 

(9) Size, which should exceed the average size, ie. height, 
stoutness and breadth, of men. 

(10) Athletic excellence. 

(11) A happy old age. 

(12) The possession of many good friends. 

(13) Good Fortune. 

(14) Virtue, 
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CHAPTER VI. 



As the end of deliberative Rhetoric is expediency and what- 
ever is expedient (σνμφίρον) is good (αγαθόν), it is necessary 
to apprehend the nature of Good. 

Good may be defined as that which is desirable for its own sake 
and for the sake of which we desire or choose something else, and 
which is sought by all things or by all sentient or intelligent 
things or would be sought by them, if they should acquire 
intelligence. 

The following then are goods : 

(1) happiness. 

(2) justice, courage, temperance {σωφροσννη\ magnanimity 
(/AcyoXo^Xta), magnificence (jieydKfmpiveia) and other virtues 
of the soul. 

(3) health, beauty eta, as being physical virtues or graces. 

(4) wealth. 

(5) friendship. 

(6) honour and reputation. 

(7) rhetorical and practical ability. 

(8) natural gifts, such as memory, sharpness of wit, etc. 

(9) all sciences and arts. 

(10) life itself, apart from the goods of life. 

(11) justice. 

These are admitted to be goods; but there are other goods of 
a disputable kind, and in respect of them Aristotle suggests some 
twenty topics which may be used in syllogisms to show that a 
thing is a good. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Comparison of goods. 

It often happens that two things are admitted to be expedient, 
but the question arises, Which is the more expedient of the two ? 
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Hence it is necessary to consider the question of degree (ro μαΚλον 

K€U ζτΤΟν), 

Aristotle suggests a number of topics bearing upon the com- 
parative greatness or goodness of things. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

The principal means of persuasiveness in deliberative Rhetoric 
is an acquaintance with the various forms of polity. 

The character of a polity is determined by the character of its 
supreme authority (ro κύριορ). 

There are four polities, viz. Democracy, Oligarchy, Aristocracy, 
Monarchy. 

A Democracy is a polity in which the offices of State are 
distributed among the citizens by lot. 

An Oligarchy, one in which they are distributed among 
persons possessing a certain property qualification. 

An Aristocracy, one in which they are distributed among the 
educated class. 

Monarchy, or the polity in which an individual is supreme, 
maybe 

(1) constitutional Monarchy or Kingship (βασιλεία), 

(2) absolute Monarchy or Tyranny. 
Of these polities each has its end (riXos). 

The end of Democracy is liberty. 

The end of Oligarchy is wealth. 

The end of Aristocracy is education and legality. 

The end of Tyranny is self-preservation. 

The customs or institutions of a polity are relative to its end. 

Also polities have their characters ; aristocratical sentiments 
are suited to the character of an Aristocracy, democratical to 
that of a Democracy, and so on. Hence it is necessary that 
the deliberative orator should apprehend the characters of the 
several polities. 

W. R. . b 
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These artifices belong especially to epideictic Bhetoria ^ 

In general, exaggeration is peculiarly appropriate to epideictic 

Rhetoric, the example to deliberative Rhetoric, theenthymemeto 

forensic Rhetoria 

The materials of censure may be inferred from those of 

«ulogy. 

CHAPTERS X.— XIV. 
Forensic Rhetoric (τ6 δικα^ικον yhfos). 



CHAPTER X 

In the treatment of forensic Rhetoric, which includes accosar 
tion and deface, there are three points to be ascertained, viz. 

(I) the nature and number of the objects of crima 

(II) the dispositions of the criminals. 

(III) the character and condition of the victims. 

Definition of crimo— Voluntary iigury in defiance of the law. 

But law is of two kinds : 

(a) particular (JJbios\ Le. the written law of any polity. 

(&) universal {koiv6s\ Le. the unwritten law which is always 
and everywhere recognized. 

The causes of a disposition to commit crime are vice and 
incontinence. 

(I) The objects of crima 

All human actions arise from one or more of seven causes, viz. 

(1) chance ) 

/ox Qoture (• "^^ actions being not due to ourselves, 

(3) compulsion) or involmitary. 



(4) habit 

(5) reasoning 

(6) passion 

(7) desire 



such actions being due to ourselves, or 
voluntary. 

62 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Classification of actions just and unjnst {δικαιώματα καί aduof- 
fuxra). 

They may be classified in two ways : 

(1) relatively to the laws, 

(2) relatively to the persons affected by them. 

The law may be (a) particular, i«e. the law of a particular State. 

φ) universal, ie. the law of Nature. 

The persons affected may be 

{a) the community as a whole, 

(&) some individual member or members of it. 

Also crimes are committed 

either ignorantly and involuntarily, 
or knowingly and involuntarily ; 

and, if the latter be the case, 

either of deliberate purpose 

or under the influence of emotion. 

N.B. It often happens that a fact is admitted, but the de- 
scription of it or the application of the description is denied. 
Hence the necessity of clear definitions of crimes. 

It is the purpose (npoaiptais) which constitutes vice or 
criminality. 

The matters which come within the province of unwritten 
law are 

(1) such as are instances of exalted virtue, eg. gratitude, 

(2) such as are remedies for the deficiency of written law. 

The justice which supplements the written law is equity (ro 
hruiKts), 

This function of equity may be 

(a) consistent with the intention of the legislator, e^. if the 
terms of the law are absolute, and yet it is not absolutely appli- 
cable to all cases ; 
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φ) contrary to hie intentioD, if it touches upon a point 
which has escaped his notice. 

Aristotle illustrates the province and nature of equity. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

The magnitude of a crime is proportionate to the magnitude 
of the injustice which prompts it. 

Hence it is sometimes necQSsary to estimate the comparative 
magnitude.of crimes. 

Application of the topic of degree to criminal actions. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The inartistic proofs (3τ€χροι πίστ€ΐς), which are properly 
limited to forensic Rhetoric. 

They are five, viz, 

(1) laws, 

(2) witnesses, 

(3) contracts, 

(4) tortures, 
(6) the oath. 

(1) Laws. 

Topics suitable for upsetting the authority of a law, if it tells 
against us, and for confirmmg it, if it makes in our favour. 

(2) Witnesses may be 
{a) ancient, 

(b) contemporary; 

and, if the latter, 

dther involved in the risk of the action at law or independent 
of it 

(a) Ancient witnesses are: 

poets, who testify to facts of the past, 

interpreters of oracles, who testify to facts of the future, 

proverbs. 
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(&) Contemporary witneesee are : 

living authoritieei if they have pronounced judgment on 
a partictdar point, 

witnesses who appear in Court and give their evidence. 

Ancient witnesses are more credible than contemporary. 
Topics for confirming or invalidating the weight of testimony. 

Testimony may have reference either to oneself or to one's 
adversaiy and either to fact or to character. 

(3) Contracts. 

Topics of exaggeration or depreciation in regard to con- 
tracts. 

(4) Torture. 

Topics in support or depreciation of torture, as a means of 
arriving at the truth. 

(5) Oaths. 

Four possible oases : 

, (a) when a person both tenders and accepts the oath, 

(b) when he does neither, 

(e) when he tenders the oath without accepting it, 

((f) when he accepts it without tendering it. 

Also there may be combinations of two such cases. 

Or there may be a further complication, if a person or 
his adversary has already taken the oatL 

Aristotle suggests topics suitable to all these cases and 
combinations of cases. 



BOOK II. 



CHAPTER I. 



<: 



As Rhetoric is intended to be judged, there are two things — 
apart from direct proof— which should be the objects of the 
rhetorician's endeavour : 
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(1) To produce a favourable impression of his own 
character. 

(2) To produce a favourable disposition in his audienca 

Of these the former is particularly suited to deliberative, 
the latte^^ forensi^^hetoric. 

(1) The sources of personal credibility are threefold : 

(a) sagacity, 

Φ) virtue, 

(c) goodwill, i.e. goodwill towards the audience. 

The means of getting credit for sagacity and virtue may 
be ascertained from the analysis of the virtues in Book I. 

Goodwill will be discussed under the head of the emotions 
(πάθη). 

Definition of the emotions — Such states as are attended 
by pain and pleasure and produce a change or difference in 
our attitude as judges. 

It will be proper to consider the several emotions under three 
heads, viz. 

(1) the conditions under which people are liable to it, 

(2) the persons who are usually the objects of it, 

(3) the causes of it 



CHAPTERS II.— XL 

Analysis of the emotions. 
(1) Anger. 



7της). J 



(2) Placability (πραότης) 

(3) Love. 1 

(4) Hatred or Enmity. J 
(6) Fear. \ 

(6) Confidence. J 

(7) Shame. \ 

(8) Shamelessness. J 

(9) Benevolence (χ<ν*ί)• 1 
Its opposite is selfishness (αχαριστία), J 
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(10) CompaBdoiL 

(11) Virtuous indignation {γίμ^σις 

(12) Envy. 

(13) Emulation (ζηΚο^). 



J 



} 



(14) Contempt 

CHAPTER IL 

(1) Anger. 

Definition — An impulse attended with pain to a con- 
spicuous revenge on account of a conspicuous slight shown in 
some offence against oneself or one of one's Mends without any 
natural reason for the slight. 

It follows that anger is always directed against an in- 
dividual, never against a class. 

(There is a certain pleasure in anger, arising from the 
imagination of future revenge.) 

A slight {ολιγωρία) may take three forms : 

(a) contempt {καταφρ6νησίί\ 
{b) spitefulness {€πηρ€ασμός\ 
(c) insolence {νβρις). 

(1) The conditions of anger — annoyance, disappointment, 
unsatisfied desire, etc. 

(2) The objects of anger — ^persons who sneer at us, who 
disparage our accomplishments, who requite our services with 
ingratitude, etc. 

(3) The causes of anger may be regarded as comprised 
under its objects and conditions. 

It is the task of the rhetorician then to bring his audience into 
a condition of irascibility against his adversary. 

CHAPTER III. 

(2) PlacabiUty. 

Definition — The process of becoming placable may be defined 
as a settling down or quieting of anger. 

(1) The persons towards whom it is natural to be placable 
are those who do not slight us or who slight us involuntarily or 
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It follows that people, who are absolutely ruined, or who 
believe themselves to be supremely happy, are incapable of 
compassion. 

Ν•Β. Compassion presupposes a belief in human virtue ; for 
he who does not believe in anybody's virtue will consider that 
everybody is deserving of eviL 

(2) The causes of compassion are all such painful and 
distressing things as are destructive and ruinous, and all the evils 
of Fortune. 

(3) The objects of compassion are familiar friends, equals in 
age, character, etc. 

Gestures, tones, habiliments, etc., are useful to the rhetorician 
as means of exciting and enhancing compassion. 



CHAPTER IX. 

(11) Virtuous indignation {ν4μ€σις) — the correlative of com- 
passion but, like it, an honourable emotion. 

Definition — A feeling of pain at such prosperity as is apparently 
unmerited. 

(Distinction between virtuous indignation and envy. 
Both are painful and perturbing emotions, 
both relate to the prosperity of others ; 
but the former relates to the prosperity of someone who is 
undeserving, 

the latter to that of someone who is like ourselves. 

N.B. Virtuous indignation, envy and malice, although 
different in themselves, are yet proper to the same character.) 

(1) Causes of virtuous indignation — not all good things, as 
e.g. justice or valour, but such good things, when possessed by the 
bad, as seem to be rightly the possessions of the good, as e.g. 
wealth, power, etc. 

(2) Persons who are the objects of virtuous indignation, 
such as the nouveaux riches and inferiors generally, if they 
contend against their superiors. 
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and this is a feeling which is a result of wealth or distingaished 
ancestry. 

(2) Causes of emulation — such goods as are held in honour, 
e.g. the virtues. 

(3) Objects of emulation — persons who possess these goods. 

(14) Contempt is the opposite of emulation. 

Hence i)eople who are in a condition to emulate others or to 
be themselves the objects of emulation are inclined to contemn 
those who are subject to such evils as are contrary to the goods 
which provoke emulation. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Varieties of character depend upon the emotions (πάθη), habits 
of mind (€ξ€ΐς\ times of life {ήλικίαί), and accidents of Fortune 

{τνχαι). 

The emotions, i.e. anger, desire, etc., and the habits of mind, 
i.e. the virtues and vices, have been already discussed. 

The times of life are youth, the prime of life and age. 

Fortune includes birth, wealth, power, etc. 

Aristotle elaborately describes the character of youth. 

CHAPTER XIII. 
The character of age. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

The character of the prime of life, which is intermediate be- 
tween the characters of youth and age. 

N.B. The time of physical prime is from 30 to 35 ; that of 
mental prime about 49. 

CHAPTER XV. 
The character of nobility. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
The character of wealth. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

The character of power. 
The character of good Fortune. 

The characters of poverty, powerlessnese, etc. are evident from 
a consideration of opposites. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



Recapitulation. 
Plan of the work. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The four common topics {κοινοΧ τόποι\ i.e. topics which are 
common to the three kinds of Rhetoric : 

(1) Possibility. 

Topics tending to show the possibility or impossibility of a 
thing. 

(2) Fact past 

Topics tending to show that a thing either has or has not 
occurred. 

(3) Fact future. 

Topics tending to show that a thing either will or will not 
occur. 

(4) Degree. 

Topics tending to show the absolute and comparative greatness 
or smallness of things. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The common proofs (κοινοί πίστ€ΐς) are 

(1) the example, 

(2) the enthymeme. 

N.B. The maxim (γνώμη) is part of the enthymeme. 

(1) Examples are of two kinds, viz. : 

(a) historical parallels, 

(b) inventions of the rhetorician, whether illustrations 
(παραβολαι) or fables (λόγοι) such as the fables of iSsop. 

Fables are suited to popular oratory, and, as compared with 
historical parallels, are easy to find. 

It is proper, in default of enthymemes to make use of examples 
as logical proofs, but otherwise to make use of them as testimonies 
in support of the enthymemes. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

The use of maxims (γνωμολογία). 

Definition of a maxim (γνώμη) : A declaration relating not to 
particulars but to universals, and not to all universals but to sucl 
as are the objects of human action and are to be chosen or 
eschewed in that regard. 

The enthymeme being the form of syllogism which is ap- 
propriate to these matters, if the syllogistic form is done away, 
the conclusion of an enthymeme or its major premiss is a maxim. 

There are four kinds of maxims ; for maxims may either have 
or not have a logical supplement (επίλογος). 

Maxims have no such supplement 

(a) when the maxim is a generally accepted opinion, 

(h) when it is intelligible at a glance; 
maxims which have it are 

(a) parts of an enthymeme, 

W. R. t 
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(&) not parts of an enthymeme, bnt enthymematic in their 
character, where the reason of the maxim is contained in the words 
of the maxim itself. 

Where the maxim is disputable, obscure or paradoxical, the 
addition of the supplement is indispensable. 

Maxims are appropriate 

(1) upon the lips of persons of years and experience, 

(2) in contradiction of popular or proverbial sayings. 

There are two important uses of maxims : 

(1) That, as being general statements, they are pleasing to 
a vulgar audience who find in them the generalization, or, as it 
were, the consummation of their partial experience. 

(2) That, as expressing moral predilections, they invest the 
speech with an ethical character. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Enthymemes. 

In the consideration of enthymemes it is necessary to consider 

(1) the true method of looking for them, 

(2) their topics. 

The proper materials of enthymemes are not all opinions in- 
discriminately, but such opinions as commend themselves to the 
audienca 

But it is necessary that the rhetorician should know all or 
some at least of the special facts of the subject with which he 
deals, e.g. of military matters, if it is war, of justice, if it is a 
judicial case, and so on. 

There are two species of enthymemes, viz. : 

(1) demonstrative (δ^ιχτικά), which consist in drawing con- 
clusions from admitted propositions, 

(2) refutative (iXeyKTiKo), which consist in drawing con- 
clusions which are inconsistent with the conclusions of one's 
adversary. 
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The special topics of enthymemes will be derived from the 
special facts of eadi particular subject. 

But there are common topics belonging to all subjects. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

Aristotle gives a list of 28 topics of demonstrative and refuta- 
tive enthymemes. 

N.B. Kefutative enthymemes are more popular than de- 
monstrative, as they are c<Hiclusions of opposites in a small space. 

But of all enthymemes none are so much applauded as those 
which, although not being superficial, are immediately intelligible. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

As there are not only true syllogisms but syllogisms which are 
apparent but not true, it follows that there are apparent as well 
as true enthymemes. 

Aristotle gives ten topics of apparent enthymemes. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Refutation (λνσι^). 

There are two methods of refutation, viz. : 

(1) by countersyllogism, 

(2) by objection {^στασις). 

The topics of countersyllogisms are clearly identical with those 
of syllogisms. 

Objections are of four kinds, being derivable 

(a) from the enthymeme of one's adversary, 

(b) from antithesis, 

(c) from analogy, 

{d) from a previous decision. 

c2 
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Aristotle iUustrates these four kinds of objection. 
The materials of enthymemes being fourfold, 

viz. probabilities, 
examples, 
demonstrations {τ€κμήρια\ 

and signs {σημίΐα), 

enthymemes constructed from probabilities may invariably be 
refuted by an objection ; but the objection must be more generally 
true than the fact objected to. 

enthymemes constructed from signs or examples are liable to 
refutation, although they may be probable. 

It is enthymemes constructed from demonstrations ^hich are 
irrefutable, unless indeed the fact aUeged as a demonstration can 
be disproved. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Correction of two possible errors : 

(1) Exaggeration and depreciation (το ανξ€ΐν καί μίΐουν) are 
not elements (στοιχεία) or topics of enthymemes but actual 
enthymemes tending to show the greatness or smallness of 
things. 

(2) Refutative enthymemes do not form a species distinct 
from constructive. 

For refutation must consist either in urging positive proof or 
in adducing an objection ; 

and in the former case it is proving the opx)08ite of an ad- 
versary's conclusion, 

and in the latter it is bringing forward an opinion to show 
that the adversary's reasoning is inconclusive or that there is 
something false in his assumptions. 

The inventive part of Rhetoric may be now said to have 
received adequate consideration. 

It remains to consider style (Xcfi^) and arrangement (ra^tr). 
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BOOK III. 

CHAPTER L 

Style. 

It is not enough to know what to say ; it is necessary also to 
know how to say it. 

The subject admits of three divisions : 

(a) the sources of persuasiveness in facts, 

(b) the disposition of the facts, 

(c) declamation (ύπόκρισις); 

and declamation includes 

(1) the use of the voice, 

(2) the use of the accents or tones (τόνοι) 

(3) the use of rhythms. 

Upon declamation no scientific treatise exists. 

The consideration of it is necessary, if only because of the de- 
praved character of the audience. 

The capacity for declamation is a natural gift, and on its 
histrionic side is hardly susceptible of artistic treatment. But 
on its rhetorical side it may be reduced to an art. 

Declamation originated among the poets, who were generally 
the declaimers of their own tragedies. The consequence was 
that a poetical style was originally adopted and admired in prose. 
But the styles of prose and poetry are distinct. 

We confine ourselves therefore to rhetorical style. 

CHAPTER II. 

The principal virtues or graces (aperai) of style are 

(1) perspicuity, 

(2) propriety. 

N.B. A certain dignity is imparted to style by the use of 
words which are a little out of the common. Tet upon the whole 
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naturalness is persuasive, and artificiality of style is the reverse. 
Hence the use of rare or foreign words, compound words (binXa 
ονόματα), etc. should be sparing. 

Prose admits in general only (1) the proper or ordinary names 
of things, (2) metaphors. 

Metaphor has been discussed at length in the Poetic, But 
the use of metaphor is more important to prose than to poetry ; 
as prose depends for its effect on a smaller number of artistic 
means. Also metaphors are sources of perspicuity, pleasure and 
novelty. 

Metaphors, like epithets, must be appropriate ; i.e. they must 
be (1) proportionate, (2) homogeneous, (3) not farfetched, (4) 
beautiful in themselves. 

N.B. Good metaphors may be derived from well-constructed 
enigmas. 

The sources of metaphors are such things as are beautiful in 
sound or suggestiveness or vividness of representation. 

Epithets may be taken either from the lower or from the 
higher aspect of the things which they describe. Not unlike them 
in effect are diminutives (υποκορισμοί). But epithets and diminu- 
tives must be used with due care. 



CHAPTER III. 

Faults of taste may occur in four points of style, viz. 

(1) in the use of compound words, 

(2) in the use of rare words, 

(3) in the use of epithets, if they are long or unseasonable 
or very numerous, 

(4) in the use of metaphors, if they are inappropriate or 
obscure. 

Aristotle quotes instances. 

N.B. Compound words are suited to dithyrambic poetry. 
Bare words „ „ epic „ 

Metaphors „ „ tragic „ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The simile is a metaphor with a slight differenca 

Homer's expression ** He rushed on like a lion" is a simile. 
But " He rushed on a very lion,'' is a metaphor. 

Aristotle quotes instances of simile. 

Metaphors are always convertible into similes, and vice versa. 

N.B. The proportional metaphor must be reciprocally trans- 
ferable ; if e.g. the goblet is the shield of Dionysus, then the shield 
may be called the goblet of Ares. 



CHAPTER V. 

The basis of style is purity of language. 

But purity of language comprises five points, viz. 

(1) the right use of connecting words or clauses (σννϋΐσμοή, 

(2) the use of proper or special names for things {tdia 
ονόματα) rather than class-names, 

(3) the avoidance of ambiguous terms (αμφίβολα), 

(4) the observance of the genders of nouns, 

(5) the correct expression of number. 

The composition should be easy to read and — which is the 
same thing — easy to deliver. Hence it is necessary to avoid (1) 
obscuriiy of punctuation, (2) zeugma, (3) parenthesis. 

CHAPTER VI, 

Dignity of style. 

Aristotle mentions seven contributing causes, viz. 

(1) to employ a definition instead of the simple name of a 
thing, 

(2) to avoid any foulness of expression by substituting the 
name for the definition or vice versa, 
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(3) to use metaphors and epithets as means of elucidating 
the subject, 

(4) to put the Plural for the Singular, 

(5) to repeat the article, as e.g. της yvvatKos rrjs ήμ€τ4ρας 

instead of της ημετέρας yvvMKos, 

(6) to use connecting particles (σύνδεσμοι), 

(7) to describe a thing by negation. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Propriety. 

_^^^he conditions of propriety are 

(1) that the style should be emotional, 

(2) that it should be ethical, 

(3) that it should be proportionate to the subject. 

Appropriateness of language is one means of giving an air of 
probability to the case. 

It will be emotional (παθητική) if it is angry, indignant, enthu- 
siastic, etc. according to the subject, and, being so, it will command 
the sympathy of the audience. 

It will be ethical {ηθική) if it is adapted to the character of a 
particular class or moral state (cfii). 

It will be proportionate, if it is elevated, when the subject is 
elevated, humble, when it is humble, and so on. 

Opportuneness {το ευκαφον) in the use of any rhetorical device 
is a rule belonging equally to all the kinds of Rhetoric. 

The multiplication of compound words or epithets and the use 
of strange words are most appropriate to the emotional Rhetoric. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The structure of the style should be neither metrical, as it 
would then seem artificial, nor unrhythmical, as it would then 
seem indefinite• 

A prose composition should have rhythm, but not metre. 
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Of the various possible rhythms ; 

the heroic is too dignified, and it lacks conversational harmony, 

the iambic is deficient in dignity and impressiveness, 

the trochaic approximates too much to broad comedy. 

There remains the paean, which has been used by prose writers 
from Thrasymachus downwards. But the paean is of two kinds, 
which are respectively suitable to the beginning and the end 
of sentences. 

-CHAPTER IX. 

The style must be 

(1) either "jointed''' («po/x/w;) Le. a style in which the con- 
necting particles {σύνδεσμοι) form the only links of the sentence; 

Such is the style of Herodotus ; 

(2) or " compact" {κατ€στραμμ€νη) i.e. periodic. 

A period (περίοδος) is a sentence which has a beginning and an 
end in itself and such a magnitude as can be easily comprehended 
at a glance. 

A periodic style has two advantages, as being (1) agreeable, 
(2) easily learnt. 

But the period should be marked by the completion of the 
sense as well as of the rhythm. 

Periods may be 

(1) divided into members or clauses (fV κωλοις), 

(2) simple {άφ€\€Ϊς)9 i.e. consisting of a single member or 
clause. 

The periods and the members of which they are composed, 
should be neither too short nor too long. 

A further division of the periodic style may be made according 
as its clauses are (1) simply separate, 

(2) antithetical 

Aristotle gives several instances of antithetical clauses. 
The agreeableness of an antithetical style lies in its emphatic 
and syllogistic character. 
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Metaphor, especially proportional metaphor, antithesis, pari- 
sosis and vividness are all means of giving point to a sentence ; 
and the larger the number of these means, the more cleverly 
pointed the sentence appears. 

Similes, as has been said, are always in a sense popular meta- 
phors. 
i^HProverbs are metaphors from one species to another. 

Hyperboles of an approved kind are also metaphors. — There is 
however a character of juvenility in hyperboles. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Every kind of Rhetoric has its own appropriate style. 

There is a difference between the literary (γραφική) and contro- 
versial {άγωριστιχη) styles and in the controversial style between 
the political (δημηγορική) and forensic {δικαρικη). But the 
rhetorician should be familiar with both. 

It is the literary style which is the most finished and the con- 
troversial which is the best suited to declamation. 

Controversial oratory is (1) ethical, (2) emotional 

Hence such artifices as the use of asyndeton and the repetition 
of the same word, although alien from the literary style, are 
favourites among controversial orators. 

The style of political oratory resembles scene-painting, for as 
the view is more distant, where the crowd is greater, a finished 
style becomes inappropriate. 

The style of forensic oratory, especially when addressed to a 
single judge, is most finished. 

The epideictic style is best suited to literary purposes. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

A speech has two parts. It is necessary first to state the case 
and then to prove it. 

The exposition of the case and the proof— these are the only 
indispensable parts of a speech. But if more parts are added, 
they must not exceed four, viz. exordium, exposition, proof and 
peroration. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The exordium (προοίμιον). 

The exordium of a speech corresponds to a prologue in poetry 
and to a prelude in a musical performance. 

The sources of exordia in epideictic speeches are eulogy, 
censure, exhortation, dissuasion and appeals to the audience. 

The exordia of forensic speeches resemble the proems of epic 
poetry. 

The exordia of epideictic speeches resemble the proems of 
dithyrambic poetry. 

The essential function of the exordium is to explain the end 
or object of the speech itself. 

Exordia of other kinds, whether deriyed from the speaker 
himself or from the audience or from the subject or from the 
adversary, are merely the means of remedying certain defects in 
the audience ; they would not be used, if the audience were not 
corrupt. 

The art of exciting attention belongs equally to all the parts 
of a speech, perhaps to other parts rather than to the exordium. 
But the topics appropriate to the exordium may all be used as 
moans of exciting attention. No means however is so efifective as 
character. 

In political speeches exordia are rare, as the subject is generally 
familiar to the audience. 

In the exordia of epideictic speeches the audience should be 
led to fancy themselves participators. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Calumny or prejudice (Βιαβολή). 

Aristotle enumerates the topics which are useful as means of 
creating or dissipating prejudice. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Narrative (Βίήγησις), 

(1) In epideictic speeches the narrative should be not con- 
tinuous but fragmentary. But if the facts are notorious, it is 
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proper merely to recall them to the memory of the audience ; 
there is no need to dwell upon them. 

(2) In regard to forensic speeches it is absurd to lay down 
the rule that the narrative should always be rapid. Here too it is 
proper to obserre the rule of the mean. 

The orator may slip into his narrative anything which tends 
either to prove his own virtue or to gratify the jury. 

On the side of the defence the narrative part of the speech 
may be abbreviated, as the facts upon which it turns are already 
known. 

But the narrative should be ethical ; and it will be ethical 

(a) if it indicates a moral purpose, 

(b) if it contains such characteristic marks as accompany 
particular characters, 

{c) if it seems to proceed not from policy but from the 
heart 

It is possible to derive topics from emotional signs by de- 
scribing the familiar features of emotion. 

N.B. The narrative should be distributed over the speech. 

(3) In political speeches, as referring to the future, there 
is the least room for narration. It can be introduced only because 
a knowledge of the past facilitates a judgment of the future. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Proofs (πίστ€ΐί). 

The proofs should be demonstrative {anodeiicriKai). 

In forensic speeches, as there are four points on which the issue 
may turn, viz. the fact, the injury, the magnitude of the injury or 
the criminality the proof should be directed to the particular 
point at issue. 

In epideictic speeches the facts must be generally taken on 
trust, and amplification (ανξησις) used to emphasize their moral or 
utilitarian character. 

In political speeches it must be urged that the policy of one's 
adversary is impossible or unjust or inexpedient or that it will 
not have the important results which he anticipates. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

(1) Interrogation (cpcon/aty). 

The interrogation of one's adversary is a device which may be 
opportunely used as a means of landing him in an absurdity or 
contradiction. 

(2) Reply {άπόκρισιε). 

In replying to ambiguous questions it is proper to proceed by 
distinction or definition, and not to use too concise a mode of 
expression. Where the adversary's conclusion is put in the form 
of a question, the reply to the question should be made at once. 

(3) Jokes (τα yeXoia), 

It is necessary that they should be such as are suited to 
gentlemen. 

N.B. Irony (ειρων^/α) is more gentlemanly (cXev^fpicorepoi/) 
than buffoonery (βωμολοχία), as the .former is used simply for its 
own sake and the latter for some ulterior object 

CHAPTER XIX. 

The peroration (cnikoyos). 

There are four elements of the peroration, viz. 

(1) to inspire the audience with a favourable opinion of 
oneself and an unfavourable opinion of one's adversary, 

(2) to amplify or depreciate the subject, 

(3) to excite the emotions of the audience, 

(4) to recall the facts to their memory. 

In the recapitulation it is a good rule to repeat the points 
several times for the sake of intelligibility. 

Comparison, irony, interrogation are all suitable elements 
of recapitulation. 

An asyndeton forms an appropriate conclusion. 
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BOOK I. 
Rhetoric is a counterpart of Dialectic. For both chap.i. 

•I ..1 1 1 • J η 11 • Relation of 

are concerned with such subjects as fall m a sense Rhetoric to 

111 ft 1 ΑΟ^Ί /* 

within the cognizance of all men, and neither is 
limited to any definite science. Accordingly we are 
all in a sense dialecticians and rhetoricians ; for every- 
body essays up to a ceii;ain point the criticism and 
support of a thesis, defence and accusation. It is 
true that most people do this either without any 
method at all or by a familiarity which is the result 
of habit. But the possibility of proceeding in both Poesibiiiiy 
these ways is itself a proof that the processes may be matio^treat• 
systematized ; for it is possible to investigate the Rhetoric. 
causes of such success as is attained by familiarity 
or at random, and such an investigation will be uni- 
versally admitted to be essentially a function of an 
'art 

^ Aristotle's conception of a τίχνη^οτ art is clearly expressed 
in the first chapter of the Metaphysics, yiyvcrai de τίχνη (he 

says) orav €K ποΧΚών rfjs €μπ€φίας €ΡνοημΛτωρ μία καθόλου γ€νηται 
irept των όμοιων νποΚη^Ιης, 

W. R. 1 
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ment of a juror by exciting him to anger or jealousy 
or compassion, as this is like making the rule, which 
one is going to use, crooked. It is evident too that 
one who is a party to a legal suit has nothing to do 
except to show that the fact alleged is or is not so, 
or has or has not occurred, and that its magnitude 
or triviality, its justice or injustice, except in cases 
where the legislator has determined this, is a 
point which the juror should presumably decide for 
himself and not learn from the statements of the 
parties. . 

It is best, we may observe, where the laws Beasons for 
are enacted upon right principles, that everything the aut^ 
should, as feir as possible, be determined absolutely laws to the 
by the laws, and as little as possible left to the dis- piurticuiar 
cretion of the judges. For in the first place it is 
easier to find an individual or a few than a number 
of people who are sensible and capable of exercising 
legislative and judicial functions ; and secondly, while 
legislative enactments are the results of mature de- 
liberation, judicial decisions are given on the spur of 
the moment, so that it is difficult for the judges in 
particular cases duly to deliver such a sentence as is 
just and expedient But the point of principal im- 
portance is this ; that, while the legislator's decision 
is not particular but prospective and universal, the 
members of the Public Assembly or the Court of 
Law from the nature of the case decide upon actual 
definite issues, in which feelings of affection or ill- 
will and private interests are necessarily often 4n- 

^ Reading σννηρτηται, which has the support of the Vettista 
Trandettio (ad quos...aDnexa sunt) and agrees better than σνν^ρη- 

1—2 
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an art of pleading in Court, because it does not 
pay so well to " travel out of the record " in political 
questions, and political oratory, as involving wider 
intereste, offers fewer opportunities of chicanery. For 
while in politics, where the judges are personally in- 
terested in the questions which come before them, all 
that the advocate of a certain policy has to do is to 
demonstrate that the facts are as he alleges, in for- 
eiisic cases such a procedure is insufficient, and it is 
worth while to conciliate the audience. For as they 
have no personal interest in the decision, they con- 
sider their own gratification and, as they do not listen 
to the case impartially, are carried away by the parties 
instead of judging between them. The result is that 
there are many places, as we said before, where the p• 2. 
law forbids all "travelling out of the record." In 
political matters however the judges themselves look 
to this sharply enough. 

It is clear then that the only proper subjects of Khetoncai 
artistic treatment are proofs. But proof is a species 
of demonstration *(for we regard a demonstration as 
the highest form of proof), and a rhetorical demon- 

^ It seems clear from the following words {ivTavOa μ^ν yap 
6 κριτής n€p\ οικείων κρίνει) that Koivorcpov refers to the personal 
interest of the audience collectively in the subjects of political 
debate. The jury, who would be the audience in a legal case, 
would not be personally interested in its result. But it is to be 
noticed that the €κκλησιασταί as well as the δικασταί are called 
xpirai or judges of the arguments addressed to theuL 

^ The alleged reason is in fact little more than another way of 
saying ή maris άπ68€ΐξίς τις; but it would be more natural to 
argue that demonstration is a species of proof than that proof is a 
species of demonstration. 
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to their opposites, and therefore, if judgments are 
not given a» they should be, it must be the speakers 
themselves who are responsible for the defeat; and 
this is itself a state of things which is reprehen- 
sible. Secondly, there are audiences which, even if 
we possess the most exact scientific knowledge, it 
is not eistsy to persuade by scientific arguments. 
For scientific argument implies * instruction; but it 
is impossible to instruct such people as we are 
supposing, and we necessarily find the instruments 
of our proofs and arguments in the generally ac- 
cepted notions of mankind, as we remarked in the 
* Topics, in discussing the 'method of dealing with 
ordinary people. Again, in Rhetoric no less than 
in syllogistic reasoning it is right to be capable of 
arguing on both sides of a case, not for the sake 
of doing both (as we have no right to argue in favour 
of anything that is wrong), but that the true state 
of the case may not escape us and that, if another 
party makes an unfair use of his arguments, we 
may be able in our turn to refute them. There is 

^ Aristotle uses "instruction" (ΜασκάΚία) in a special sense, 
as implying exact or syllogistic proof. See the passage quoted by 
Mr Cope in his Introdttctiony p. 75, ncpl σοφιστικών Ιλ^γχων, 
p. 165 A3g — Bj, where after dividing oi iv τω 8ιάΚ€γ€σθαι Xoyoi 
into four classes, διδασκαλικοί και διαλεκτικοί και π^ιραστικοι καϊ 
ipiariKoi, Aristotle adds διδασκαλικοί μ€ν οι €Κ των οικείων αρχών 
ίκάίττον μαθημΛτος και εκ τών του άιτοκρινομίνου Βοζών σνλλογι- 
ζ6μ€νοί, 

2 Ύοπικά ι eh. 2, ρ. 101, A3q_34. 

3 €VT€v$is passes from the sense of "intercourse" in general 
to "specially dialectical or argumentative intercourse," as the 
passages quoted by Mr Cope seem to shovir. 
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is evident also that its function is not to persuade 
but to discover the available means of persuasion 
in any subject And in this respect Rhetoric is like 
the other arts. It is not the function e.g. of Medicine 
to restore a person to perfect health but only to 
bring him to as high a point of health as possible; 
for even people who can never possibly recover their 
health may still be scientifically treated Further, it The . 

• f &11acioii8 

is evident that it falls within the scope of the same branch of 

Rhetoric. 

art to discern the real and the sham or apparent 
means of persuasion^ as in Dialectic the real and the 
apparent syllogism. For it is not the fewjulty but 
the moral purpose which constitutes the sophistical 
character. But there is this ^difference between Rhe- 
toric and Dialectic, that, while in the former the 
name "rhetorician" is descriptive either of the science 
or of the moral purpose, there is in the latter the 
name "sophist" to describe the moral purpose, and 
"dialectician" to describe not the purpose but the 
&culty. 

But it is now time to endeavour to state the 
actual system, or in other toords the means and 
materials which will enable us to attain the objects 

^ημιουρτγός iariv ή ρητορική, καΐ ή πραγματ€ία αύτης απασα και το 

κ€φαΚαιον tls τοντο TeXevTa, ρ. 453 Α. But the definition of 
Rhetoric as π€ΐΘούς δημιουργός is said not to have been Plato's 
own, but to have descended from Corax and Tisias or Isocrates 
(Dr Thompson's note ad loc.). 

^ The point, which is somewhat obscurely put, seems to be 
this: There are sophistical rhetoricians as well as sophistical 
dialecticians ; but while the latter are called by the special name 
of '^ sophists," the former, having no special name, are simply called 
" rhetoricians." 
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of the speech are of three kinds, coi^sting either 
in the moral character of the speaker or in the pro- 
duction of a certain disposition in the audience or 
in the speech itself by means of real or apparent 
demonstration. The instrument of proof is the moral 
character, when the delivery of the speech is such 
as to produce an impression of the speaker's credi- 
bility; for we yield a more complete and ready 
credence to persons of high character not only ordi- 
narily and in a general way, but in such matters as 
do not admit of absolute certainty but necessarily 
leave room for difference of opinion, without any 
qualification whatever. (It is requisite however that 
this result should itself be attained by means of the 
speech and not of any antecedent conception of the 
speaker's character.) For so far from following the 
example of some authors of rhetorical handbooks, 
who in their "art" of Rhetoric regard the high 
character of the speaker as not being itself in any 
sense contributory to his persuasiveness, we may 
practically lay it down as a general rule that there 
is no proof so effective as that of the character. 
Secondly y proof may be conveyed through the au- ^^^ 
dience, when it is worked up by the speech to an 
emotional state. Yot there is a wide difference in our 
manner of pronouncing decisions, according as we 
feel pleasure or pa^n, affection or hatred ; and indeed 
the power of woiiking vpon the emotions is, as we ρ 2. 
assert, the one eiid or object to which our present 
professors of ύψ rhetorical art endeavour to direct 
their studiea this is a part of the subject which 
will be elucidated in detail, when we come to discuss 
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lectics there are three modes of proof, viz. induction, 
syUogism and apparent syllogism, so in Rhetoric 
there is the example corresponding to induction, the Example 
enthymeme to syllogism and the apparent enthymeme meme. 
to apparent syllogism. I call an enthymeme a rhe- 
torical syllogism and an example a rhetorical in- 
duction. The universal means of demonstrative proof 
in BJietoric are examples or enthymemes, and there 
is no other ; hence if it is assumed to be absolutely 
necessary that * whatever is proved should be proved 
either by syllogism or by induction — and this we see 
clearly from the ^Analytics — it is a necessary con- 
clusion that the enthymeme and example are respec- 
tively identical with the syllogism and induction. 
The difference between example and enthymeme on 
the one hand and indttction and sylhgism on the 
other is clear from the ^Topics. For as syllogism 
and induction have been already discussed, it is clear 

* The words η οντινονν are rightly omitted in Bekker after 
στίουν ; they are at best, I thiuk, nothing more than a marginal 
note, showing that either στιονν or οντινονν would make good 
sense. 

^ There are several passages of the Analytics which may have 
been in Aristotle's mind, as Mr Cope says {IrUrodttction^ p. 153) ; 
perhaps the clearest is Analyt. Pri. ii. ch. 23, p. 6*8 b^-^. 

3 The meaning, as Mr Cope saw, should be not so much that 
the difference is stated in the Τοπικά as that it may be inferred 
from the definitions of syllogism and induction given in the Τοττικά. 
A syllogism is there defined as \oyos iv φ τίθάντων τίνων mpov 
η των Κ€ΐμΙνων Ιζ ανάγκης σνμβαίν€ΐ 8ια των Μίμίνων, Bk ί ch. 1, 
ρ. 100 Α25> &Ι^ induction as ή άπο των κα& €καστον €πϊ τα καθοΧον 
€φοδος, Bk L ch. 12, p. 105 A^s- But the passage remains obscure, 
unless €Κ€Ϊ is altered to inel, and φαν^ρον supplied before art, το 
μίν cnrl πολλών καχ ομοίων ^^ίκνυσθΜ οτι ούτως €χ€ΐ. 
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Medicine does not consider what is wholesome to 
Socrates or Callias ds individtials but what is whole- 
some to a person or persons of a certain constitution ; 
for it is this generalization which is characteristic of 
an art, whereas particulars are infinite in number and 
cannot be known. Similarly Rhetoric will not in- 
yestigate what is probable to each individual, as e.g. 
to Socrates or Hippias, but what is probable to 
persons of a certain character ; and the same is true of 
Dialectia Both are practically limited in respect of 
the subjects with which they deal. For Dialectic no 
less than Rhetoric does not employ any and all opinions 
indiscriminately as materials of syllogisms (for even 
people who are out of their minds have certain 
&ncies) ; but the materials of Dialectic are such sub- 
jects as need discussion, and those of Rhetoric are 
the ordinary and recognized subjects of deliberation. 
The function of Rhetoric is limited to matters about 
which we deliberate ^and do not possess artistic rules 
for owr guida/nce in determining them, and the 
audience to which it addresses itself consists of per- 
sons who are unable to comprehend a number of 
arguments in a single view or to follow out a long 
chain of reasoning. Now the proper subjects of de- 
liberation are such as appear to admit of two possi- 
bilities; for if things cannot possibly either have 
happened or happen or be otherwise than in one pa/r- 
tieida/r way^ nobody deliberates about them, at least 
upon that supposition, ί.β. so long as he regards them 
as absolutely certain; for what would be the advan- 

^ The rules of medicine, e.g., would not be the proper subjects 
of rhetorical argument. 



I 
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* The propositions then which are the materials The mate- 

_,, ^^ rials of en- 

01 rhetoncal syllogisms are seldom necessary. The thymemee. 
ordinary subjects of our judgments and investi- 
gations are indeterminate ; for it is human action 
which is the sphere of deliberation and inquiry ; and 
all such action is of an indeterminate character, it 
may be said to be practically never necessary. 
Further, the premisses of such conclusions as are 
generally true or only possible must themselves be 
general and possible, and those of necessary con- 
clusions necessary, as in fact we saw in the * Ana- 
lytics. It is evident then from these considerations 
that the propositions which form the materials of 
enthymemes, although sometimes they are necessary, 
are for the most part only generally true. For the 
materials of enthymematic reasoning are probabilities Probabm- 
and signs ; and 'it follows that these are respectively and' demon- 
identical with the propositions which are generally 
and necessarily true. A probability is something 
that usually happens, although the definition must 

^ This is another case in which there is no strict conclusion 
from the protasis ; the conclusion is in fact only a re-statement of 
part of tlie protasis. 

* The reference is to Ancdyt, Pri. i. ch. 8, p. 29 Bgg-ag. 

8 This clause, if I rightly understand it, is somewhat incorrectly 
expressed. It is true that the materials of enthymemes may be 
described either as signs (σημ€Ϊα) and probabilities (εικότα), or as 
propositions which are sometimes necessarily and sometimes only 
generally true. But the inference that the signs are the necessary, 
and the probabilities the generally true propositions is an unsound 
one. For although the probabilities are never necessary, the signs 
may be either necessary (τεκμήρια) or not. 

As to ciKos, σημ€ίον and τ€κμήριον, see Mr Cope's Introd, pp. 
160—163 and Analyt Pri, ii. ch. 27. 

W. R. 2 
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she has lately become a mother," is an instance of 
a necessary sign. This is the only kind of sign which ^ 
is a demonstration, as it is the only one which, if 
true, is irrefutable. As an instance of a sign which 
stands to the thing to be proved in the relation of 
the universal to the particular, one may say, "It 
is a sign that so-and-so has a fever ; his breathing 
is hard." This again however admits of refutation, 
even if it is true ; for a person may breathe heavily 
without having a fever. 

The nature of a probability, a sign and a demon- 
stration, and the difference between them have been 
here stated ; but a more explicit description of them 
and of the reason why some of them can and others 
cannot be expressed in the form of syllogisms will 
be found in the ^Analytics. 

As to the example, we have stated that it is an Example. 
induction and have described the character of the p• i»• 
subjects with which it deals. It stands to the thing 
which is to be proved in the relation not of part 
to whole nor of whole to part nor of whole to whole, 
but of part to part, of similar to similar, and is 
employed when both the example and the thing ex- 
emplified fall under the same general head, but the 
one is more familiar than the other. Thus, if we 
are a/rguing that Dionysius in asking for his body- 
guard has a design of attempting to gain tyrannical 
X)ower, we may urge that Pisistratus once asked for 
a bodyguard with this design and, as soon as he had 
obtained it, made himself tyrant, and that the same 
was true of Theagenes at Megara ; in fact every other 

^ AncUyt. Pri. ii. ch. 27. 

2—2 
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Thus there are propositions in physics from which 
it is impossible to form an enthymeme or syllogism 
upon ethics^ ethical propositions again from which 
it is impossible to form an enthymeme or syllogism 
upon physics, and so on through the whole range 
of subjects. The general topics, as having no special 
subject-matter, will not convey a practical knowledge 
of any class of subjects. But in regard to the special 
topics it may he ταταατίίβά that, in proportion as a 
rhetorician is specially skilful in the choice of his 
propositions, he will imperceptibly construct a science 
different from Dialectic and Rhetoric ; for if he lights 
upon first principles, Le. the principles or axioms of 
the special sciences, it will cease to be Dialectic or 
Rhetoric and wiU be the science to which the prin- 
ciples in question belong. The materials of enthy- 
memes however are in the great majority of cases the 
I)articular and private topics, comparatively seldom 
the common ones. Accordingly here as well as in 
the Topics it is necessary to draw a distinction be- 
tween the special and general topics from which 
«nthymemes may be derived. I mean by special 
topics such propositions as are proper to a particular 
class of subjects, and by general topics such as are 
common to all alike. We will begin then with a 
discussion of the special topics. But let us first 
ascertain the diflFerent kinds of Rhetoric, that after 
determining their number we may ascertain the 
* elements and propositions of each separately. 

1 What is meant by an "element" {στοιχ€Ϊον) of Rhetoric is 
«lear from ii ch. 22, where Aristotle says στοιχ€Ϊον Se λβγω καΐ 
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the truth is, as indeed we have abeady remarked, 
that Rhetoric is composed of the analytical science 
and of the ethical branch of Politics and bears a 
certain resemblance to Dialectic on the one hand 
and to the sophistical arguments on the other. But 
the more one attempts to set either Dialectic or 
Rhetoric on the footing of sciences rather than of 
simple faculties, the more will one imperceptibly ob- 
literate their nature by transgressing their proper 
limits in the reconstructive process and passing irom 
a science of mere words to sciences of certain definite 
subject-matters. Still so far as an analysis of tlie 
siibjects of ρίώΜβ business has a practical value and 
is possible without encroachment upon the studies 
proper to political science, it is one upon which we 
may now proceed to enter. 

The most important subjects of general delibe- The av© 
ration and deliberative omtory are practically five, J^Stj^^ ^^ 
viz. finance, war and peace, the defence of the country, tion. 
imports and exports, and legislation. Thus to speak d) Finance. 
in the first instance of finance : one who aspires to 
be a deliberative or political speaker will need to 
be acquainted with the nature and number of the 
resources of the State, so that any resource which 
is neglected may be added to them and any which 
is defective may be increased, as well as with all 
the items of the public expenditure, so that what- 
ever is superfluous may be abolished and whatever 
is excessive may be cut down ; for it is possible to en- 
rich a State not only by adding to its resources but 
also by curtailing its expenses. But it is not only 
from experience at home that a comprehensive view 
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citizens upon the most favourable localities. In re- 
gard to the question of supplies, the deliberative (*) sup- 
orator ought to understand the total expenditure 
which is adequate for the State, the nature of the 
supplies produced at home and imported from abroad 
and the requisite exports and imports, with the view 
of making conventions and commercial treaties with 
the exporting and importing countries. For there are 
two classes of persons in regard to whom it is neces- 
sary that the citizens should always be kept clear of 
offence, viz. those who are superior in military strength 
and those who control the supplies. But while it is 
necessary, as a means of safety, that our orator 
should be a competent observer of all the points 
we have described, it is especially necessary that he 
should understand legislation. For as the safety of (s) Legisia- 
the State depends upon its laws, he must know all 
the different kinds of polities, the nature of the 
measures beneficial to each and the natural causes 
of its destruction whether inherent in the polity 
itself or antagonistic to it. 

*When I speak of the destruction of a polity by 
causes which are inherent in itself I mean that all 
polities, except the ideally best polity, are liable 
to destruction either by relaxation or by intensi- 
fication ; a democracy e.g. is not only enfeebled by 
relaxation so as to issue actually in an oligarchy but 
may he destroyed also by a marked intensification, 

1 There is a passage of the Politics so closely resembling this, 
even in the illustration drawn from the characteristics of the 
nose, that the two should be read side by side. It is vni(v) 
ch. 9, and will be found on pp. 377 — 379 of my Translation. 
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aim in all that they choose and in all that they avoid. 
This object may be summarily defined as happiness 
and the constituents of happiness. Let us then by Happiness. 
way of illustration ascertain what is in general 
terms the nature of happiness and what are the 
elements of its constituent parts, as it is upon hap- 
piness and all that is conducive or prejudicial to 
happiness that exhortations and dissuasions always 
turn. For whatever procures or augments happiness 
or one of its constituents is a thing to be done, and 
whatever destroys or impedes happiness or creates 
its opposite is a thing to be lefb undone. 

Happiness then may be defined as prosperity its defim- 
conjoined with virtue, or as an independent state of ^^^' 
existence, or as the pleasantest life conjoined with 
safety, or as an abundance of goods and slaves with 
the ability to preserve them and make a practical 
use of them ; for it would be pretty generally ad- 
mitted that happiness is one or more of these 
things. 

Such then being the definition of happiness, it its constitu- 
foUows that its constituent parts are nobility, the *^° ^ 
possession of many and excellent friends, wealth, 
a goodly and numerous family and a happy old age ; 
also such physical excellences as health, beauty, 
strength, stature, and athletic power, and finally 
&me, honour, good fortune and virtue \ For the 

^ After άρ^την most MSS. contain the words η kcu τα μέρη αυτής, 
φρονησιρ avbpiav ^ικαιοσννην σωφροσύνην. But not to say that 

guch an analysis of άρ€τη is, as Spengel says, rather Platonic than 
Aristotelian, it is clear from the concluding words of this chapter 
that a specification of the "constituents" of άρ€τη would here be 
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yidual that his own childreD, both sons and daughters, 
are numerous and goodly. It may be observed that 
in a woman the excellences or gra^ces of the body 
are beauty and stature, those of the soul are self- 
command and an industry which never degenerates 
into vulgarity. Nor is it less our duty as members 
of a State than as individuals to try to ensure these 
virtues among women as well as among men ; for 
where the condition of the women is vicious as at 
Laoedsemon, it may be said that there is no hap- 
piness in half the State. 

The constituents of wealth are plenty of money, o) wealth. 
the possession of landed property and estates and 
also of chattels, live-stock and slaves of exceptional 
number, size and beauty ; all these are safe, ^ gentle- 
manly and useful kinds of property. But, while it 
is the productive kinds of property which are the 
more useful, it is the means of luxury >vhich are the 
more gentlemanly; I mean by "productive kinds" 
the ordinary sources of income, and by "luxuries'* 
such kinds as produce nothing worth speaking of 
beyond the actual enjoyment of them. The criterion 
of security in the case of property is the possession 
of it in such a place and in such a manner that you 
enjoy the power of using it as you like ; that of 
ownership or the reverse is your power of aliena- 

1 When Aristotle speaks of certain kinds of property as "liberal" 
or "gentlemanly,** his words are intelligible, if it is borne in mind 
that the Greeks looked upon trade and all the property which 
comes of, trade as being essentially unnatural and illiberal. This 
view is familiar to every reader of Plato's Laws or Aristotle's 
Politics, See Mr Cope's note. 

W. R. 3 
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avaricious, and on the other hand it confers honour, 
which is the desire of the ambitious. 

Of the physical excellences one is health ; and by (β) Health. 
this I mean that a person is free from disease and 
has the use of his bodily faculties ; for there are 
many persons who keep themselves in health in such 
a manner as is attributed to ^erodicus and who 
would not be congi-atulated by anybody upon their 
health, as they deny themselves all or nearly all 
himian pleasures. 

Beauty varies with the diflFerent periods of life. (7) Beauty. 
A young man is beautiful, if his body is adapted to 
exercises of speed and strength, and if he is a pleasant 
and delightful object to look upon. This is the 
reason why *pentathletes are most beautiful; they 
are equally ready for feats of strength and of speed. 
A man in the prime of life ^is heaiUiful, if his body 
is adapted to military exercises and if his appear- 

1 The best account of Herodicus will be found in Plato, Republic 
iii. p. 406, where it is said that he was a training-master (naibo- 
τρίβης) who fell into ill-health and invented such a compound 
rogime of gymnastics and medicine as to worry himself and a 
great many other people to death. 

* The irivraffKov, as its name implies, comprised five exercises, 

οΚμΛ^ ποΒωκ€ίην, 8ίσκον, άκοντα, πάΚην, 

but it is not certain whether the successful pentathlete was 
necessarily victorious in all or only in three of the exercises. 

3 Victorius is probably right in saying that the elliptical sen- 
tence would, if fully expressed, be ακμάζοντος δε κάλλο: το npos 
μ€ν πόνους tovs πο\€μίκονς χρήσιμον €χ€ΐν το σώμα κ.τ.\. 

It should be remembered that the άκμη or "prime" of physical 
life was, according to Aristotle, attained at the age of 37 or there- 
abouts. See Politics rv (vn), ch. 16 (p. 213 of my Translation). 

3—2 
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A happy old age is one which approaches gradu- (ii)Ahappy 
ally and without pain ; for if its approach is rapid, 
or painftil although slow, it is not a happy old 
age. It is dependent too on physical excellences 
and on fortune ; for a person will not be exempt 
from suffering, unless he is healthy and strong, nor 
will he eiyoy a painless and protracted life, ^unless 
he is fortunate. It is true that thene is such a thing 
as a faculty of long life even without health and 
strength, for many people are long-lived who have 
no physical excellences ; but a precise consideration 
of this subject would not be serviceable to our 
present purpose. 

What it is to possess numerous friends and good(i2)Priend- 
friends is evident at once from the definition of a 
friend as one who, if he considers anything to be good 
for another, is ready to do it for the other's sake. 
Thus one who has many such persons about him 
has a number of friends, and one who has worthy 
persons hae good friends. 

Good fortune implies the acquisition and posses- (is)Fortane. 
sion of either all or nearly all or the most important 
of the good gifts which Fortune bestows. But while 
there are some of Fortune's gifts which are equally 
the gifts of various arts, there are many too which are 
independent of art, e.g. the various gifts of Nature 
^(although Fortune's gifts may also be unnatural); 

would convey to a Greek the idea of an "all-round" athlete, 
without any special reference to the exercises named in the 
context. 

^ Omitting οϋτ before cipev τύχης, 

^ The clause ivbixtrai de KCLi πάρα φνσιν etpcu is strictly paren- 
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in a hortatory and on the other hand in a dissuasive 
speech; for tiie latter are the opposites of the former. 
^But as in deliberative Rhetoric it is expediency 
which is the end proposed, the subject of deliberation 
being not the end but the means to the end or in 
other words whatever is expedient in actions, and 
as what is expedient is good, it is necessary to ap- 
prehend certain elementary propositions respecting 
what is good or expedient in general. 

Good then may be defined as that which is de- i>Eecription 

•' of Good. 

sirable for its own sake and for the sake of which we 
desire or choose something else, and which is sought 
by all things or by all sentient or intelligent things or 
would he sought hy them, if they should acquire intel- 
ligence. Again, whatever 'intelligence would assign to 
each individual or the intelligence of each individual 
assigns to himself, this is good relatively to him. Or 
again^ that which by its presence produces a good 
condition and a state of independence, or indepen- 
dence in the abstract, or that which is productive 
or preservative of such things, or that upon which 
they are consequent, or that which tends to hinder 
or destroy their opposites is also a good. ^ Conse- 

plaoe. His exhortation may e.g. assume the form ^'Show your- 
selves men, or you will lose the blessings you have," as well as 
"Show yourselves men, and you will gain greater blessings." 

^ This is another sentence which is logically irregular. The 

clause βουΚενονται de ου nept τον τίλους κατατας πράξίΐς has no 

bearing upon the conclusion and should be regarded as virtually 
parenthetical 

^ The supreme or Divine Intelligence. 

3 This and the next sentence form a sort of explanatory note 
which slightly interrupts the sequence of the argument. 
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and character of the several virtues deserve a separate 
discussion. Pleasure again must be a good, as all 
living things naturally desire it; and if so, all that 
is pleasant or noble must be good, as what is pleasant 
is productive of pleasure, and what is noble is either 
pleasant or intrinsically desirable. But, to parti- Goods. 
cularize, it results ^rom the definition that the follow- 
ing are goods. Happiness, as being something intrin- 
sically desirable and independent and for the sake of 
which we choose many things. Also justice, courage, 
temperance, magnanimity, ' magnificence and other 
such habits, as being virtues of the soul. Health, 
beauty and the like, as being virtues or graces of the 
body and as being productive of many things which 
are good ; for health e.g. produces pleasure as well as 
life and is therefore in the popular view the best 
of blessings, as being the source of the two things 
most highly esteemed in the world, viz. pleasure and 
life. Wealth again is a good, as being 'a virtue or 
successful result of acquisition and as something which 
is productive of many grooci things. Also a friend and 
friendship ; for not only is a friend intrinsically desir- 
able^ but he is productive in a number of ways. 
Honour and reputation again, as being pleasant, 
variously productive and generally attended by the 
actual possession of the qualities which are the 

^ The virtue which is called by Aristotle μβγαλοττρβ'τΓ^ιο is dis- 
cussed in Nicom, Eth, iv. ch 4, where ό μ('γαΚοηρ€πη9 is defined 
as one who is able ^απανησαι μ€yaKa €μμ€\ώς. Cp. p. 30, 1. 12, 
fi€yaXo7rp€ir€ta be άρ€τη iv ΒαπανήμΛσι μ^-γάθονς ποιητική. 

^ It is rather, I should say, the accumulation of wealth than 
wealth itself which would be strictly called an άρ€τη κτήσ€ως. 
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that of our enemies. Hence the saying "Misery 
acquaints a man with strange bedfellows/' when the 
same danger threatens two people. Again, Hf a thing 
is not in excess, it is a good ; but if there is more 
than the proper amount of it, it is an eviL It is a 
good too, if it is a thing for which a great deal of 
trouble or expense has been incurred ; for it is proved 
thereby to be an apparent good, and an apparent 
good is assumed to be an end and not only so hut 
an end of various actions, and an end is ex hypothesi 
a good. Hence ' the lines beginning 

"Yea, after Priam's heart" 

and 

"'Twere shame to tarry long" 

and 'the proverb "to break the pitcher at the door." 

^ It seemis from the correspondence of the clauses ov μη €<mv 
νπ€ρβο\ή and ο ^ av ζ μείζον η hci that the former means not 
''that which does not admit of excess" but rather ''that which is 
not in excess." 

^ Both quotations are from the Second Book of the Iliads 
TV. 176 and 298. The point lies not in the mere words quoted 
but in the context. In the first passage Athene is speaking of 
the noble lives sacrificed for Helen's sake. 

«cad dc H.€V €νχω\ην ϋρίεψ,ω και ΎρωσΧ \ίποιΤ€ 
Άργβίί/ν *Έ,\€νην, ^s €Ϊν€κα ποΚΚοϊ * Αχαιών 
€V Tpoirj anoKovTOy φΙΧης άπο πατρίδος αιης. 

In the second it is Odysseus who speaks 

ήμϊν d* etvaros cort π€ριτροπ€ων iviavros 
iveobe μιμνόντ€σσι• τφ ου ν^μ^σίζομ * Αχαιούς 
άσχίΐΚόαν πάρα νηνσί κορωνίσιν' αλλά και €μπης 
αίσχρον τοι brjpov re μίν^ιν^ kcpcop τ€ ν€€σθαι, 

3 The pitcher broken at the door after so much trouble in 
carrying it was a proverbial instance of labour thrown away. 
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a short time ; for the diflSculty of a thing is deter- 
mined either by the trouble it gives or by the length 
of time it takes. Again, things are good, if they 
happen in accordance with our desires ; for the 
object of our desire is either not an evil at all or 
is an evil which is more than compensated by the good 
which follows from it, as e.g. if the cmiseqiient 
penalty is either imperceptible or insignificant. They 
are good too, if they are special or unique or pre- 
eminent gifts> as in such case they are held in 
greater honour. Or if they are appropriate to 
ourselves, i. e. suitable in regard to our birth or 
influence. Or if they are things of which we feel 
the deficiency, even though in themselves they are 
insignificant ; for it is none the less our deliberate 
choice to attain them. Or if they are things which 
are easy of accomplishment ; for if they are easy, 
ά fortiori they are possible — I mean things in which 
all or most men or our own equals or inferiors have 
been successful. Or things by which we shall gratify 
our friends or annoy our enemies. Or things which 
persons whom we respect deliberately choose as 
objects to be attained. Or things for which we are 
fitted by nature or experience, as then we anticipate 
that success will be the easier. Or things which 
are unattainable by any bad person, as such things 
are more loudly applauded. Or such things as are 
in fact the objects of our desire ; for these are in our 
eyes not only pleasant but actually better. And 

that the distinction is between such things as may conditionally 
and 80 by implication rarely come to pass and such as are easy or 
ordinary occurrences. 
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desirable for its own sake and not for the sake of 
something else, like gjmiinastic exercise for the sake 
of a good condition of body. Or if there is one thing 
which stands less in need of external help than some 
other thing or things, it is a greater good, as being 
more independent ; and this is the case, when its 
needs are fewer or more easily supplied. Or if A 
does not exist or cannot come into being without B, 
but the converse is not true, Β is then the greater 
good, the thing which does not require something 
else being more independent and therefore, as is 
clear, a greater good. The same is true, if Β is an 
^originating principle and A is not, or if ^ is a cause 
and A is not, for the same reason, as without a 
cause or a principle it is impossible that anything 
should exist or come into being. Again, if there are 
two such principles or causes, the result of the greater 
principle or cause is greater ; and conversely, if there 
are two results, the principle or cause of the greater 
result is greater. It is clear then from what has 
been said that a thing may be shovm to he greater 
than something else in either of two ways ; for it will 
appear greater, if it is an originating principle and 
the other is not, and again, if it is not an origmating 
principle and the other is, as the end of anything is 
greater and is not an originating principle. It was 
thus that Leodamas in his accusation of Callistratus 
argued that he who advised a conspiracy was a greater 
criminal than he who executed it, on the ground that 

^ The Aristotelian word αρχή is discussed at considerable 
length in Mr Cope's note. The classical passage relating to it in 
Aristotle himself is Metaphysics, iv. cb. i. 

W. R. 4 
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correspond with their causes or originating principles 
and vice versa. Things are greater too, if superiority 
in them is more desirable or nobler ; and * conversely, 
if things are themselves better and nobler, the ex- 
cesses of them are also better and nobler. Thus keen- 
ness of sight is more desirable than keenness of smell, as 
sight itself is more desirable than smell ; and as it is 
nobler to be excessively fond of friends than to be ex- 
cessively fond of money, the love of friends is itself 
nobler than that of money. Again, the objects of the 
nobler or better desires are nobler or better ; for the 
greater impulses are directed to greater ends. So too 
the desires of nobler and better objects are for the 
same reason themselves nobler and better. Or if the 
science which deals with particular subjects is nobler 
and more moral, so are the subjects ; for as is the sci- 
ence, so is the truth at which it aims, and every science 
is supreme in its own province. Similarly the higher 
and more moral the subjects, the sciences which deal 
with them are proportionately more moral and nobler 
for the same reason. Again, that which would be 
decided or has been decided by sagacious people, 
whether by all or almost all or the majority or the 
ablest of them, to be a good or the greater of two 
goods, must necessarily be such, either absolutely or 
in so far as their decision was the result of their 
sagacity. This is a rule which is applicable to every- 
thing else as well as to goods ; for the nature, quantity 
and quality of things are always such as science and 
sagacity would pronounce. But it is only in respect 

^ I cannot doubt that the words κα\ άνηκ€ΐμ4ρως 8€...κάΚΚίονς 
should be transposed so as to precede the illustrations. 

4—2 
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a thing is more permanent, it is longer ours to enjoy, 
and if it is more secure, it is more an object of desire, 
as the desire of a thing implies an expectation that 
the enjoyment of it will be comparatively secure. 
* Further, in accordance with the rule of co-ordinates 
or of inflexions of the same roots, what is true of any 
one such word is true of all. Thus if the term " vali- 
antly" is nobler and more desirable than the term 
"temperately," so is "valour" more desirable than 
"temperance" and "to be valiant'' than "to be tem- 
perate." The object of universal choice is a greater 
good than the object of a choice which is not uni- 
versal. The object of the choice of the majority is a 
greater good than that of the choice of the minority ; 
for we defined a good as the object of universal 
desire, and it follows that the object of greater uni- 
versal desire is a greater good. A thing is a greater 
good also, if it is judged to be so by our rivals or 
enemies or by connoisseurs or by a jury selected by 
connoisseurs ; for in the one case there is a recog- 
nition which is virtually universal and in the other 
the recognition of authorities and specialists. It 
sometimes happens that that which all men possess 
alike is a greater good, as there is a certain disgrace 
in not possessing it, and at other times that that 
which is possessed by nobody or by a few only is a 
greater good, as being rarer. Again, the objects of 

^ The meaning is made plain by the illustrations given here 
and p. 96, 11. 25 — 29. See Mr Cope's notes. It is to be noticed 
that although τα σύστοιχα and αί όμοιοί πτωσ€ΐς are virtually 
identical expressions, the former refers to the logical conception, 
the latter to the grammatical form. 
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action exceeds a person's faculty, age or stature, or 
is performed in a particular manner or at a particular 
place or time, it will acquire a high degree of noble- 
ness, goodness, justice or the contrary. Hence the 
epigram on the Olympian victor 

"Once on my back I bore a heavy yoke 
And carried fish to Tegea from Argos." 

^Iphicrates too was wont to eulogize himself by de- 
scribing from what he h^ risen to his present po- 
sition. Again, a natural talent is a greater good than 
an acquired accomplishment, as being more difficult. 
Hence 'the poet's lines 

" Self-taught am I, &c." 

A thing is magnified too, if it is the greatest part 
of something great, as when Pericles 'in his funeral 
oration said that the cutting off of the youth from the 
State was like taking the spring out of the year. 

^ TO του ^Ιφικρατους €ξ οϊων (Ις οΙα, 18 quoted ρ. 32, 1. 22. It is 
said that Iphicrates was the son of a cobbler. 

2 Homer, Odyssey, xxii. 347. It is Phemius who speaks to 
Odysseus; but the point of the quotation lies not so much in 
the words quoted as in their context 

utos be μοί iv φρ(σίν οϊμα: 
παντοίας €ν€φνσ'€ν' coiKa be Tot wapaeibciv 
ωστ€ θ€ω' τ^ μη μ€ \iXaico ^Έψοτομήσίη. 

3 It is well known that this famous simile, which is quoted 
again p. 127, 1. 22, is not found in the funeral oration which 
liiucydides (Bk. ii ch. 35—46) has put into the mouth of Pericles. 
Some commentators, e.g. Guttling and Westermann, think that it 
is taken from the funeral oration delivered by Pericles after the 
Samian War, ac. 440. There are other references, which cannot 
BOW be verified, to passages in the speeches of Pericles, p. 118, 
IL 15 sqq., p. 128, 1. 1, p. 146, L 2. 
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more desirable to appear just than to be so, whereas 
the contrary is the case with health. A thing is a 
greater good, if it is more conducive to various ends, 
e^. to life, excellence of life, pleasure and the per- 
formance of noble deeds. Accordingly wealth and 
health are esteemed so highly important, because 
they fulfil all these conditions. So too if a thing 
involves comparatively little pain and afiords plea- 
sure, it 18 a greater good, as there is a double advan- 
tage in the attainment of two goods, viz. pleasure and 
the absence of pain. Again, if we take any two things, 
the greater is that which by addition to the same 
thing makes the total greater. Things are greater, 
if their presence cannot be concealed than if it can ; 
for in this case they have more the character of 
realiiy. Accordingly wealth, *if it is apparent, must 
be clearly a greater good. So too is any gift, if it is 
dearly prized or if it is our all, while our neighbours 
have other gifts as weU. Hence the punishment is 
greater for destroying the eye of a one-eyed man 
than of a man who has two eyes, as the one-eyed 
man is deprived of something which he dearly prizes. 

The proper sources of proofs in exhortation and CHAP.vin. 
dissuasion have been now pretty exhaustively de- 
scribed. But the gi*eatest and most authoritative of 
all, as a means of persuasion and good counsel, is 
an acquaintance with all the various forms of polity 
and an analysis of their several customs, institutions 
and interests. For it is self-interest which is the 
dominant force in the world, and whatever is preser- 

^ Reading τω boKtiv, unless it is permissible to alter μύζον to 
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ficence, we conclude at once that the greatest virtues 
are those which are in the highest degree serviceable 
to others. Accordingly none are so highly esteemed 
as valour and justice, the former being serviceable 
to others in war, and the latter both in war and 
in peace. Liberality comes next, as liberal people 
are always lavish and never contend with their 
neighbours in the race for wealth, which is the prin- 
cipal object of other men's desire. Justice is the 
virtue to which it is due that individuals possess 
their own property and possess it in accordance with 
the law, whereas to injustice it is due that they 
possess the property of others illegally. Valour is the 
virtue which inspires people to perform noble deeds 
and such as the law enjoins in the face of perils ; 
its opposite is cowardice. Temperance or contifience 
is the virtue which leads them to regard all bodily 
pleasures in the spirit enjoined by the law ; and its 
opposite is licentiousness or intemperance. Libe- 
rality is the virtue of the beneficent use of money 
and is opposed to illiberality. Magnanimity is the 
virtue which inspires beneficent actions on a large 
scaled magnificence the virtue which produces 
grandeur in matters of expenditure, their opposites 
being pusillanimity and meanness. Lastly^ sagacity 
is an intellectual virtue, rendering people capable 
judges of the things good and evil which I have 
described in their relation to happiness. 

Virtue and vice in their general character and Elements of 
their constituents have now been discussed suf- nobleness 
fidently for our present purpose. Nor is it diflicult ° " 

^ Omitting μικροψυχία Be τουναντίον. 
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if it is not good only in relation to the individual, 
as individual interests are always selfish. Or again 
if it is something capafaile of enjoyment after death 
rather than in life ; for there is more of selfishness 
in the enjoyments of life. Or if it is any work un- 
dertaken for the sake of others, as being less selfish. 
Or any service rendered to one's neighbours and 
not to oneself Or a service rendered to one's bene- 
&ctors, as being a just return. Or any beneficent 
action, as being unselfish in its object. Or the op- 
posite of anything of which one is ashamed ; for we 
are ashamed of saying or doing or intending to say or 
do anything shameful, as may be illustrated by the 
lines of Sappho in reply to the confession of Alcaeus 
that he would " fain speak, but shame forbade." 

" ^ If thou would'st say aught good or wise 
Nor meditate to speak some ill, 
Shame should not sit upon thine eyes 
But thou should'st rightly say thy will." 

Or again anything about which we distress our- 
selves although without a sense of fear; for this 
is our natural attitude in regard to all such good 
things as conduce to reputation. The virtues and comparison 

of virtues. 

functions of the class which is naturally higher in 
the moral scale are themselves nobler, those of a 
man e.g. than those of a woman. The virtues which 

^ The reading of this Fragment, as given by Bergk, seems to 
be best. 

at δ* ηχ€ς €σλων Ιμ^ρον η καΚων, 
και μή Tt Ρ^ίπην γΚώσσ €κύκα κακόν, 
αί8ω£ κέ σ ου κίχαν€ν ομματ 
αλλ* TKtycs nept τώ Βικαίως* 
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and humour are pleasant, it is clear that what is 
humorous, whether a person or tale or circumstance, 
is also pleasant. But the subject of humour has been 
separately treated in my book* on Poetry. 

We may content ourselves then with this dis- 
cussion of pleasures, and it is easy to discover pains 
by a consideration of their opposites. 

The objects of crime being such as I have de- chap. xir. 
scribed, it remains to consider the conditions under continued. 
which crime is committed and its victims. 

As to the agents, the conditions under w^hich we di), τ^β 

^ ' conditions 

commit crime are when we believe that the deed underwhich 

cnmes are 

is possible and possible to us, whether it is our be- committed. 
lief that Ave shall escape detection or that, if detected, 
we shall not be punished or that we shall be punished, 
but the penalty will not be equivalent to the ad- 
vantage gained by ourselves or by our friends. 

The character of such deeds as are apparently 
possible or impossible in the abstract will be de- 
scribed hereafter, *as it is a subject equally appro- 
priate to all the three kinds of Rhetoric. But taking 
the personal vIcat, we believe we are most likely to 
succeed in committing crimes without incurring any 
penalty, if we are able speakers and men of action 
and large forensic experience and if we have a great 
number of friends and large property. This belief 
is strongest, if we are ourselves in possession of the 
advantages I have described; but, failing this, it 

1 Not in the Poetic, as it exists at present ; but perhaps in 
a Second Book, which has been lost. 

^ TO dvparov και άΒύνατον is the first of the κοινοί τόποι discussed 
in Bk. ii. ch. 19. 
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meaning by 'particular' the law ordained by a par- 
ticular people for their own purposes, and capable of 
subdivision into written and unwritten law, and by 
* universal' the law of Nature. For there exists, as 
all men divine more or less, a natural and universal 
principle of right and wrong, independent of any 
mutual intercourse or compact ; the principle to 
which Antigone in Sophocles is made to appeal, when 
she avows that it is right to bury Polynices in de- 
fiance of Creon's edict, because this is right ac- 
cording to the law of Nature 

" Not of to-day nor yesterday 
Is this a law, but ever hath it life, 
And no man knoweth whence it came or how." 

It is in the same sense that Empedocles^ lays down his 
prohibition of putting any living thing to death ; this 
(he says) is not right in one land and wrong in another 

"But the law universal evermore 
Pervades the omnipotent heaven and boundless earth." 

So too Alcidamas^ in his Messenian oration. 

Nature" here, but " particular" law is here subdivided into {a) 
"written" law, which is, as before, the statutes of a particular 
State, and (p) "unwritten" which is such equitable considerations, 
derived from custom, social relations, &c., as are recognized for 
the time being in a community and serve as corrections or adjust- 
ments of the written law. (See infra, p. 47, 1. 12, and cp. Plato, 
LawSf vii. p. 793, ο and d.) For the "laws of custom'' (oi κατά τα 

(θη νόμοι) are €Τί KVpKuTfpoi και nepl κυριωτ€ρων των κατά γράμματα 
νόμων (Politics, iii. ch. 16, p. 1287 Bg). 

1 In his didactic poem ΠβρΙ Φυσ€ως, 

2 The sentence is apparently incomplete; but if the words 
quoted by the Scholiast are the true ones, iXevuepovs άφήκ€ 
πάντας 6 Θ^ογ, ovbiva bovKov ή φύσις π€ποίηκ€ν, they form an ex- 
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taken the oath, you may urge that not to abide by an 
oath once taken is to upset everything. It is because 
of the sanctity of the oath, you may asserty that jurors 
are sworn before they administer the laws; and, oc^ 
dressing thejfwryy you may exclaim "You we expect to 
abide by the oaths, which you took before hearing 
the case, and are we ourselves not to abide by our 
oaths?'' And so through all the possible means of 
exaggeration. 

This then may be regarded as a sufficient die- 
cussion of the inartistic proofs. 
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mdosis. *^® equality of the members or clauses^ paromoiosis 
the similarity of the extremities, i.e. either the be- 
ginnings or the ends of the sentences. When it is 
at the beginning, the simUarity is always one of whole 
words, when at the end, it is one of the final syllables, 
as of different inflexions of the same word or a 
repetition o/*the same word^ 

Bui the same sentence may combine all these 

points, being at once a case of antithesis, of balance 

of clauses (parisosis) and of similarity of terminations. 

The beginnings of periods have been pretty fully 

enumerated in the 'Theodectea. 

There are not only true but false antitheses, as in 

' Epicliarmus. 

Chap. X. Having discussed and determined these points, we 

SotTt?^" have next to consider the sources of clever and 

αστ«α;. popular sayiugs. The invention of such sayings is 

the work of natural ability or of long practice ; but 

^ Aristotle in the text cites the following instances: (1) of 

initial paromoiosis, aypov yap €\αβ€ν αργό ρ παρ* αυτού and 
δω ρητοί τ ini\ovTo παράρρητοί τ €π€€σσιν^ (2) of final paro- 
moiosis ωήθησαν αντον ίταιδίον τ€Τ0Κ€ναι, αλλ* αυτού αΐτιορ 
ytyovepai, and €ρ ττΧίίσταις δβ φρορτίσι κα\ cV €\αχίσταις 
cXnlaLPf (3) of varied inflexion αξως δβ σταθήραι χα\κούς, ονκ 
άξιος ωρ χαΧκού, (4) of repetition συ δ* αύτορ καϊ ζώρτα TKeyts 
κακώς καϊ ρύρ γράφ€ΐς κακώς, (5) of syllabic parallelism TL ap 
€παθ€ς beipop, tl upbp* €ΐδ€ς apyop ; 

' Upon the Aristotelian Theodectea, see Mr Cope's Intro- 
duction, pp. 55 sqq. 

3 The line quoted is 

τόκα p.€P €P τηρωρ €yd>p τ/ΐ/, τόκα δ€ πάρα τηροις iycop, 

where there is no true antithesis between τίκα μ€Ρ and τόκα δ€ or 
between eV τήρωρ and πάρα τήροις. 
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direct l)eariiig on the case. It ie topics like these 
which are the moMt artful and unfair, as people who 
uue tliem try to convert what are really good points 
into means of injury by intermingling with them 
sucli as are ImuL Lastly, there is another topic of 
wliich lM)tli the i)rosecutor and the defendant may 
avail themselveH, viz. to utilize the various possiUe 
motives of the same action and, if your object is to 
exuite pi^ejudioe, to depreciate an action by patting a 
bail cimstruution uiM>n it, and, if it is to remove it, to 
ftWo/ the iHum motion by interi)retiug it in the most 
fiivoumlile sense, e*g. by urging that 'Diomedes pie- 
feri'eil (Klvsseus as his comiianiou either oo the one 
hand because he thought him the bruTesI of the 
ici'eeks i>r on the other because Oilystieiis was such a 
craven fellow as to be the one mau erf" whoee riialiy 
he was uo( afraiiL 
CM.VV. \vi. So much theu it may sujffice to sat in regard tt> 

vtiKuuuY. 
xwrniivy Narrative in epideictic speechet» s» nuc cootiiuioas 

ακϋΐ•«Μ:'^'^ but frafj^mcutarv. Stiil it is an imiii^emiuble part 
*j/ suc/i si^tvhesy a<» the &cts which fijrm the sitigecte 
of an epidftiictic speech muc^ be reIaCie«L For in tiie 
cottipuiutiou of the speech there are two elememaB^ one 
which iz^ iuartietic f/r which does not admit o/isriuiit 
truMimanty ac^ the orator doe» not invent hi» own &gIb^ 
the ocher artistic, Le. the proof that the fact ί& ΐζικ; 
if ϋ iis> incredible» or chac it is^ of a particuiar <|iaiGt{f 
or onipiitnde or all three. Accordingiy ifc aoaiefimes 
cfaai it ix» uot proper to relate ail tba &Gia 
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